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advised violation of this order, on the ground 
that equity had no jurisdiction over political 
cases. The commissioners followed this ad- 
vice, and the supreme court has sustained 

their course. Here is a hint for labor. Are 
flagrantly unconstitutional and tyrannical 
objections binding upon any one? Disobey 
them first, and let the question be threshed out 
afterward in contempt proceedings. Make the 
other side “ do the walking.” 













A few weeks ago I visited the Manhattan 
Liberal Club to hear what proved to be a very 
interesting address by Mr. Louis Stuyvesant 
Chanler on criminal law and criminal lawyers, 
and the fact of my presence compelled me 
to listen to some remarks from that arrant 
humbug, Hugh O. Pentecost, in which he of- 
fered sundry reasons for his course in devoting 
himself to the criminal law and exclusively 
to the defence of alleged criminals. The her- 
ting was fragrant, but it could not throw off 
the trail those who knew and have not for- 
gotten (it being a matter, not of conjecture, 
but of record) that Pentecost’s course was 
determined by one all-sufficient and controlling 
teason,—namely, his failure to get from the 
people through Tammany Hall a salary for 
devoting himself, as assistant district attorney, 
exclusively to the prosecution of alleged 
criminals. 


Tn an otherwise admirable and appreciative 
tribute to the late Sidney H. Morse, appearing 
in the “ Conservator,” Horace Traubel says: 
“Tn polities he is anti-governmental. In eco- 
tomics he is communistic. In religion he is 
comparative.” Had Traubel been trying, he 
could scarcely have done a graver injustice to 
the object of his eulogy. I know that Morse 
Was anti-governmental in politics, and I am 





that American workmen are spoiled and de- 
moralized by over-abundance. Must labor be 
driven back into dependence and subjection 
(say slavery, and save space) to enable us to 
carry on the productive industries of the world? 
it asks. The candor of this utterance de- 
serves commendation. Let us see: what is 

the average weekly wage rate in this paradise 
of labor? Ten dollars, or eleven? A few 
years ago it was seven. When ordinary people 
wax so fat as this rate indicates, kicking is 
most natural. But how will the plutocrats 
drive labor back into slavery? Will they pro- 
hibit strikes, suppress unions as conspiracies, 
and fix wages by law? They will have to 
begin by disfranchising the workman, for, so 
long as he has his vote, the politician will 
pander to him. And, if by fraud and violence 
they should succeed in taking the governmental 
weapons away from the workman, how would 
they overcome the far greater difficulty of 
passive resistance, which labor is slowly 
learning to put in its way? ‘Troops can put 
down mobs; they are powerless against peace- 
able men who stay at home and do nothing ? 

A little intelligence on the part of labor, and 
the knell of plutocracy will sound. 


The anti-merger decision, which may be good 
law under a strict construction of the Sherman 
anti-trust act, marks a stage in the tyrant’s 
progress. Not only are agreements in re- 
straint of trade and competition, even if 
harmless and reasonable, unlawful; but agree- 
ments, plans, and arrangements that confer 
power or afford opportunity to restrain trade 
and competition are likewise unlawful. 
this to the criminal law. 
the possession of weapons confers power to 
commit murder; the use or possession of 


Murder is a crime; 


Apply 





Roosevelt, if 
they but knew it, is the very man they want 

in the White House. As for those who hate 
monopoly and have not learned how to combat 
it, the extreme decisions should open their 
eyes. The only remedy is freedom, for no 
combination can be injurious which is able to 
dispense with artificial aid. This remedy, 
even in such doses as the democratic tariff 
reformers favor, Roosevelt declines to treat 
seriously. Really! So much the better for the 
remedy. The approval of certain people 
makes one wonder whether he has not lost his 
faculties. We all remember the question of the 
orator surprised at applause: “ Have I said 
anything foolish?” 





A Pennsylvanian Rubaiyat. 


They say the Papers and their Artists keep 

The Courts perplexed with Problems dark and deep; 
And Pennypacker, that benighted Ass, 

Stamps in his Rage (whereat we need not weep). 


I sometimes think there never was such Fool 

As he who lives ’neath Pennsylvania’s Rule; 
That ev’ry Sabbatarian Bigot there 

Knows in his Heart that he is but Quay’s Tool. 


A Hair, perhaps, divides the False and True; 
Yes; but they did not publish half they knew, 
And, if some canting Parson’s sly Amours 

Get into print, why should it worry you? 


You know, my Friends, with what intense Distress 

Quay always looked on Freedom of the Press; 
Well, barren reason seems to still prevail, 

For this new Gag Law brings him no Redress. 


And fear not lest those versed in legal Lore 
May jail both Scribe and Limner by the Score; 
Man’s inward Sense of Justice shall, 1 ween, 
Through that damned Statute drive a Coach-and-Four. 
Frederic W. Mitchell. 
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Logic and Liberty Again. 

Our pseudo-individualists do not approve 
of boycotting. When a labor organization, 
wisely or otherwise, insists on the exclusive em- 
ployment of union men, it is accused of at- 
tempting to create monopoly by vicious, “ un- 
American ” (what is the test of Americanism, 
by the way?), lawless means. Yet, in a recent 
solemn editorial on the suppression of bribery, 
the New York “ Evening Post ” urged social 
ostracism as a more terrible punishment than 
heavy fine or imprisonment. 

Of what avail, it asked, would office and 
wealth be to bribers and corruptionists “ if 
they had to face on every hand the loathing 
This,” it continued, 
“is the great weapon which the honest people 
in the land have in their own hands. Only, 
they must wield it unsparingly. They 
must condemn and ostracize the men who 
give corruptly, as well as those who spend or 
receive corruptly.” 

The “ Evening Post” does not suggest in- 
It does not ask decent men 
to refuse to sell groceries, clothing, meat and 
drink, to the corruptionists ; but is there any 
difference, in principle, between this sort 
of boycotting and that which manifests itself 
in the finer and subtler ways? Are we under 
any obligation to serve, or to patronize, those 
we “loathe” and are determined to punish 
in the most “ unsparing ” and “ terrible ” way? 
Besides, if we are bound to inflict the most 
terrible punishment on the bribers, and if the 
material boycott is more terrible than the 
social or moral one, then it is weakness and 
worse on our part to choose the less terrible 
form of boycotting. 


of all who met them? 


dustrial ostracism. 





Tn any case, the “ Evening Post ” cannot 
reconcile its urgent recommendation of boy- 
cotting as an anti-bribery weapon without 
abandoning its opposition to the use of the 
boycott by the union workmen against the 
“scabs.” If it had a little more logic, it would 
perceive the inconsistency between these two 
positions, and, if it had a sounder conception 
of liberty, it would defend all forms of boy- 
cotting—crude as well as subtle, primary as 
well as secondary. 

Judge Elmer B. Adams, who issued that 
outrageous injunction against the officers 
of the railway brotherhoods, has, strangely 
enough, propounded rational and advanced 
doctrines with regard to combinations and so- 
called conspiracies. Thus he lays down the 
proposition ignorantly denied by so many 
judges that “ what one may do all may do,” 
and not severally merely, but jointly and under 
a distinct agreement. “ What they [workmen] 
may lawfully do singly or together,” he de- 
clares, “they may organize and combine to 
accomplish.” Excellent; but what does Judge 
Adams mean when, in the next paragraph, 
he asserts that the right to strike is a weapon 
for defence and protection, but not for offence 
or attack? May not a man, or a group of men, 
strike to secure positive gains, as well as to 
escape threatened losses? If Judge Adams 
uses the term “ attack,” not in a figurative, 
economic sense, but in the literal, physical 
sense, his expression fails to convey his idea. 
Where a strike is accompanied by violence, it is 
not the strike which is the weapon of attack, 
but the violence ; and the objection is not to 
using the right to strike as a method of attack, 
but to transferring the attack itself from an 
economic to a physical plane. 

Again, Judge Adams, in drawing a “ clear 
line of demarcation ” between proper and im- 
proper strikes, says that the former kind “ must 
not be attended by violence to or destruction 
of property, nor by coercive measures intended 
to prevent the employer from securing other 
employees or otherwise carrying on his business, 
according to his own judgment.” This in- 
dicates either confusion of thought or loose 
habits of writing. Strikes may be accompanied 
by “ coercive measures intended to prevent 
the employer from securing other employees,” 
etc., provided the coercion is moral and passive 
—hboycotting, for example. If the term coercive 
were generally used in legal arguments, opinions 
of courts, and newspaper writing, as synony- 
mous with aggression, Judge Adams’s statement 
would be entirely sound, but boycotting, picket- 
ing, and even mere advice involving “ injury ” 
are generally denounced as “ coercion.” It is 
therefore important to insist upon the distinc- 
tion between such “ coercion ” and invasive 
coercion. 

Reference to Judge Adams’s opinion brings 
to mind the approval by such pseudo-individual- 
ists as the New York “Sun,” “ Times,” and 
“ Evening Post ” of the Wabash injunction 
which he had improperly issued on false 
representations and perjured testimony. The 
grounds on which the injunction was dissolved 
were fully known to these shallow organs of 
sham individualism when it was granted. 

They were well aware that the Wabash men 





had not “ maliciously conspired ” to obstryg 
interstate commerce and the mail service, but 
had simply voted and agreed to quit work. 
They knew that the law made no distinctio, 
between strikes against railroad companies 
and strikes against corporations not engaged 
in the business of common-carrying. They 
knew that the Wabash employees had a perfy 
right to authorize the officers of their 
brotherhoods to negotiate with the company, 
and, in the event of failure to obtain con- 
cessions, to issue a call for a strike. Yet they 
swallowed the temporary injunction without 
a grimace, and went so far as to assert that 
it was regular, natural, and in accord with 
settled doctrines of law! 

And how did they reconcile this position 
with their libertarian professions? One of the 
organs named argued that, after all, there 
was little difference between a malicious con. 
spiracy to obstruct commerce and the mails 
and concerted action the inevitable result 
of which is suspension of railroad service 
and traffic! Another pointed out that the 
injunction was not permanént (eternal ?), 
and that the object of the court was merely to 
prevent rash action and to insure a careful 
consideration of the proposed grave step—the 
strike. The implied distinction between rash 
strikes and deliberate strikes is a striking con- 
tribution to political science. Our notions 
have to be substantially modified. Men have 
a right to strike, says Judge Adams. No, says 
the plutocratic individualist; they have a 
right to strike only after long and enforced 
deliberation ; if they propose to strike rashly, 
the courts may enjoin them. Liberty is the 
reward of patience and self-restraint ; the rash 
have no rights the judiciary is bound to respect. 

Finally, scores of newspapers found great 
comfort in the reflection that the injunction 
did not forbid the Wabash men to strike, but 
only (?) prohibited certain third parties from 
advising or persuading them to strike. It 
is not illegal to strike, but it is illegal to 
advise a strike! It is a crime to advise men 
to exercise their rights! Marvellous logic, 


- indeed! 


Are these childish misconceptions the pro- 
duct of honest stupidity or of bias and fanati- 
cism? It is a significant fact that the plu- 
tocrats can argue rationally and sanely enough 
about individual liberty and rights when their 
interests are threatened. When they have to 
defend a trust agreement or a-blacklist, they 
know how to deduce the needful conclusions 
from the first principles of individualism. 

I have read pro-trust and pro-blacklist briefs 
that were worthy of publication in Liberty. 
It must be admitted, however, that the pseudo- 
individualistic editor is more consistently 
and uniformly wrong than the plutocratic 
attorney. And equal liberty is crucified be- 
tween these two renegades. 8. R. 


Is Boycotting Criminal? 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

According to my judgment, my last letter containd 
the answer to at least three of your questions, and 0 
I left unanswered because I thought you would not 
press it for obvious reasons. But I see I must for- 
mulate my replies more literally. Before doing 59, 
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: yish to reiterate that a boycott does not merely 
'1¢ce, but 


msist, a8 YOU seem to think, in the refusal of an 


york, dividual to deal or associate with certain persons, 
Linction jut in the use of efforts inducing everybody else to do 
nies g, (1) In order that you may not again misunder- 
dand my position, I will say right here that I would 
Ngaged jaw the line at the publication of a boycott order, 
They ineluding the giving of information that someone is 
A Perfocfiigveotted to anyone not seeking this information. 
Tsee no reason why this should not be treated as on a 
pany, par with libel. (2) : 
on- That any person has a right to threaten what he has 
aright to execute I have never denied. (3) 
et they My condemnation of organized boycotts because of 
ithout their effects on the rate of wages that would prevail, 
that had we free competition, and my admission that we 
with now do not have free competition, do not constitute a 
wntradiction; for I claim that whatever would be 
sition yrong, had we free competition, cannot now be 
right. (4) 
¢ of the Ido not attempt to “ show why, if the boycott is 
ere iwvasive because it tends to change the rate of wages _ 
IS COn- from that due to free competition, the Catholic church 
nails yould be equally invasive were it to change the rate of 


It yages by adding to its list of holidays,” for the simple 
reason that I deny an increase of holidays has the 











ice effect of changing the rate of wages. The burden of 
the proof for your assertion being on your side, I cannot, 
1?), of course, reply to the line of thought that gives you 
rely to @Mthat impression. But I can give you briefly the 
fal reasoning that is convincing to me. Under free com- 
petition the tendency of wages would be to equal the 
p—tee value produced by labor. At present the right of ex- 
n rash change is taxed so that a portion of the product of 
Ng COl- HM bor is diverted into the possession of money-lenders 
ons ad capitalists. Holidays cannot affect the taxes on 
n have fg exchange called interest, and cannot therefore affect 
No, says the rate of wages. The reduction in a week’s wages 
| 5 would be due to reduced production. Every increase 
ie of wages by strikes has the effect of increasing the 
orced price of the product of that labor in the same propor- 
rashly, tio; hence strikes may increase the wages of one set 
; the of workingmen at the expense of all the others, 
he rash  "ittout more than temporarily affecting the rate of 
 resped exploitation. (5) 

i Ihave admitted that individual boycotts, if you 
great insist on calling them boycotts, are a proper factor in 
ction competition, but emphatically deny the same regarding 
e, but fi the boycott proper. 

»3 from Your criticism of what I had said would be to the 


It pint, if I had condemned the individual boycott. 
You fail to take into account the difference between 


‘ this and the boycott proper. A threat to a store- 
men keeper: “ You shall not sell anything to John Smith 
vie, on pain of having your business ruined,” by one who 
has the power to carry this threat into execution is 
2 pro- not generically different from a threat of burning his 
fendi store. (6) In the coal region thousands have obeyed 
the boycott order against their will, for fear of the 
plu- vengeance of a set of dreaded tyrants. (7) The ex- 
enough istence there of coercion and despotism cannot be 
their @ denied, and coercion is the antithesis of freedom. 
ive to You admit that boycotts are sometimes cruel, some- 
they times malicious, sometimes short-sighted, sometimes 
ia silly. Can you quote one instance in which declared 
a boycotts were otherwise? (8) I doubt it, and there- 
m. fore fail to understand your regret that Gompers 
yriefs threw away an opportunity to strike a blow for liberty 


rty. and the right of workingmen to make fools of them- 


wail selves, when their folly was being criticised. (9) 

ly Hueco BILeRAM. 

ie (1) In common sense and in common speech 

es a boycott is a deliberate refusal, or threat of 

at tefusal, of intercourse. It may be exercised by 
an individual, or by a combination of indi- 
viduals, and with or without efforts to induce 
other individuals to join the combination; ix 
any of these cases it is a boycott. Neverthviess 

ontainlf™ itis immaterial to me whether Mr. Bilgram 

and OME agrees with me in this definition. He may 

= restrict the term boycott as best suits his indi- 

i Vidual fancy. The main point is that I am de- 


fending a right which he denies, whatever the 





term that may be used to describe it, and that I 
found my defence of this right on another right 
which he admits,—the right of an individual to 
refuse to deal or associate with certain persons. 
I may note, however, in passing, that Mr. Bil- 
gram’s own definitions of the boycott do not 
agree. He tells me that “a boycott does not 
merely consist in the refusal of an individual to 
deal or associate with certain persons, but in the 
use of efforts inducing everybody else to do so.” 
I suppose that the words “ everybody else ” are 
not to be taken literally ; else no boycott ever 
existed. Mr. Bilgram presumably means “ the 
use of efforts inducing ” others “ to do so.” 
But he tells S. R., in the present issue of Lib- 
erty, that “ the refusal of any number of people 
to have any dealings-with certain other people 
is not called a boycott, until efforts are made to 
involve uninterested people in the quarrels.” 
Under the first definition the officers of a 
hatters’ union printing in a newspaper a cir- 
cular addressed to the union’s members inform- 
ing them that a certain storekeeper is selling 
hats not bearing the union label are carrying on 
a boycott. Under the second definition such an 
act is not a boycott, but the issue of a similar 
circular to persons outside the union and in no 
way interested in the efforts of hatters to main- 
tain their wages is a boycott. I point out this 
inconsistency simply to exhibit Mr. Bilgram’s 
loose thinking. 

(2) In the matter of libel Mr. Bilgram seems 
to be imbued with the ideas of the political boss 
of his State, Mr. Matthew Quay. Except in 
Pennsylvania and in a few other similarly be- 
nighted regions, where prevails the maxim “ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel,” it is per- 
missible to make true statements of fact about 
any individual, and base on these statements 
counsel to others to follow with regard to him 
any course of action that they have a right to 
follow. If I say to my neighbors: “ Brown is a 
horse-thief ; therefore do not trade with him,” 
Brown can secure damages, unless I can prove 
him to be a horse-thief. But, if I do so prove 
him, then, outside of the benighted regions re- 
ferred to, I am at liberty to continue my counsel 
to the neighbors. And if, Brown being a horse- 
thief, I have a right to say so, and base a boycott 
on the statement, then similarly, Brown being 
a Presbyterian, I have a right to say so, and 
base a boycott on that statement. A boycott is 
a threat followed or not by execution, and, as 
long as the act threatened is in itself a permis- 
sible one, the boycott is not properly punish- 
able; the statements on which the threat is 
based, if false and libellous, are punishable, but 
these statements do not constitute the boycott. 
There is no analogy between the punishment of 
libel and the punishment of boycotting. 

(3) If Mr. Bilgram is distinguishing here be- 
tween private threatening and public threaten- 
ing, my previous paragraph (2) answers him. 
But, if he means to say that he has never denied 
that any person has a right to publicly threaten 
what he has a right to execute, I dispute the 
statement point-blank. He certainly will admit 
my right to withdraw my patronage from my 
neighbor who deals with my enemy, but as cer- 
tainly is his refusal to allow me to make public 
announcement that I will withdraw my patron- 
age from this neighbor unless he shall cease his 





dealings with my enemy, a denial of my right to 
publicly threaten the very thing which he un- 
doubtedly admits my right to execute. 

(4) Mr. Bilgram’s original statement was 
this: “ It is evident that any scheme tending to 
change the rate of wages from that due to free 
competition belongs in the province of invasion.” 
As he was discussing the present boycotts, the 
statement as made could mean only that he held 
the existing rate of wages to be the result of 
free competition,—in contradiction of another 
statement in a later paragraph. His explana- 
tion disposes of the contradiction, but involves 
him in a new error. If he meant to say that 
under free competition efforts to change the 
rate of wages would be wrong because of the 
existence of free competition, then it does not 
follow that such efforts are wrong to-day when 
we have not free competition. If, on the other 
hand, he now means to say that all efforts to 
change the rate of wages are wrong, no matter 
whether we have free competition or not, he 
abandons his original contention that the boy- 
cott is invasive because it affects, or would 
affect, the results of free competition, and must 
find some other ground on which to rest his 
charge that the boycott is invasive. 

(5) The reduced earnings of those who take 
extra holidays were not contemplated by me in 
my illustration. Reduced earnings do not, as 
a matter of necessity, have any connection with 
the rate of wages. My illustration was based 
on the indisputable fact that extra holidays, by 
decreasing the supply of labor without decreas- 
ing the demand for it in the same proportion, 
tend to inerease (not reduce) the rate of wages. 
It makes no difference, for the purpose of the 
present argument, whether such increase would 
be permanent or temporary, universal or par- 
tial, equal or unequal. If it is criminal to 
affect the rate of wages for a year, it is criminal 
to affect it fora day. Therefore Mr. Bilgram 
still leaves intact my argument that, if he insists 
on jailing boycotters for interfering with the 
rate of wages, he is bound in logic to jail also 
the authorities of the Catholic church for 
similar interference by methods equally 
non-invasive. 

(6) Here we find the real reason why Mr. 
Bilgram does not like the boycott. He does not 
like it, because it is effective. He is perfectly 
willing that people should threaten, if they 
have no power to execute their threats. It 
reminds me of the contention of some Com- 
munists that only those are entitled to resist 
who are too weak to resist successfully. But let 
us consider the instance which Mr. Bilgram 
cites. Call the storekeeper Jones. I am a large 
manufacturer, using in my business something 
that Jones sells. For years I have been buying 
it of Jones, and these sales have constituted 
more than half of Jones’s business. If I with- 
draw my patronage from Jones, his business is 
ruined. I take a dislike to Smith, one of Jones’ 
customers, and I say to Jones: “ You shall not 
sell anything to Smith on pain of having your 
business ruined by the withdrawal of my pat- 
ronage.” Is it possible that Mr. Bilgram con- 
tends that I have no more right to say this to 
Jones than I would have to say to him: “ You 
shall not sell anything to Smith on pain of 
having your store burned down by my incen- 
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diary hand”? If he does so contend, it means 
simply that he, Mr. Bilgram, claims the right 
to decide where I shall buy the articles that I 
use in my manufacturing business. Or else it 
means again that he denies my right to threaten 
that which he admits my right to execute. But, 
if he does not so contend, then he admits that 
the disastrous effect on Jones of the withdrawal 
of my patronage does not impair my right of 
withdrawal, and must also admit that “ the 
power to carry their threat into execution ” 
does not impair the right of a thousand patrons 
to threaten the ruin of Jones’s business by 
withdrawing their patronage in concert. 

(7) Any one in the coal region or elsewhere 
who has obeyed what Mr. Bilgram calls “a boy- 
cott order ” because “ dreaded tyrants” have 
threatened to burn his store or his house or 
commit some other act of invasion may ask and 
secure the imprisonment of these “ dreaded 
tyrants ” without a word of protest from 
Liberty. But, if he assumes to imprison his 
“ dreaded tyrants ” simply because they refuse 
intercourse with him, Liberty will brand him 
an invader of the most impudent type. 

(8) When I say that boycotts are sometimes 
cruel, I mean that they are sometimes cruel in 
a degree entirely incommensurate with the im- 
portance of the end to be achieved or with their 
power to achieve it,—in other words, needlessly 
pain-inflicting. One could easily cite hundreds 
of boycotts not cruel in this sense, or malicious, 
or short-sighted, or silly. To satisfy Mr. Bil- 
gram’s request for only one, I name the first 
boycott ever known as such,—the ostracism of 
Captain Boycott himself. 

(9) Without admitting that the workingmen 
who boycott thereby make fools of themselves, 

I may point out that the right of freedom of 
the press includes, and in a way depends upon, 
the right of writers to make fools of themselves, 
and I should esteem him a most timely cham- 
pion of the cause of liberty who should defend 
Mr. Bilgram against any who might endeavor 
to strike his pen from his hand on the ground 
that in the present controversy he was not 
making precisely a Solomon of himself. _t. 


Mr. Bilgram’s Test of Invasion. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

You have asked me to carefully consider S. R.’s ar- 
ticle, “ Logic and Liberty.” As I see in it much that 
is illogical, I do not understand the object of your 
request. 

According to this writer, freedom that does not 
embrace the freedom to inflict injury upon others, if 
this can be done by implied intimidation (inter- 
spersed only occasionally with actual personal 
assaults, in order to make the implied intimidation 
effective), is not freedom. 

The concerted cessation of work by a number of 
workmen is never termed a strike, until efforts are 
made to coerce unwilling co-workers to do the same 
and to prevent their former employers from filling the 
vacated places. The refusal of any number of people 
to have any, dealings with ccrtain other people is not 
called a boycott, until efforts are made to involve 
uninterested people in the quarreis. These efforts 
constitute the invasion, and it is folly to tell the op- 
ponents of strikes and boycotts that every man has a 
right to stop work, or to refuse dealing with certain 
men, or that any number of men have the right to do 
so conjointly. This right is not in question. 

I understand “ invasion ” to be a synonym for 


“breach of equal freedom.” Herbert Spencer en- 
deavored to find the conditions tending to make a 
people most happy and contented, and arrived at the 
conclusion that this aim can be attained by allowing 
everybody the freedom to do as he chooses, provided 
in so doing he does not infringe the equal freedom of 
others. If my conception of “ invasion ” is correct, 
any dispute as to whether a certain act (or combina- 
tion of acts) is or is not invasive can be reduced to 
the question as to whether it is conducive to, or de- 
structive of, happiness and contentment. 

According to this test, all attempts to pry into the 
private affairs of others for finding means for in- 
flicting loss or for exerting coercion are invasive. 
Pickets are posted to discover the men likely to be en- 
gaged by the employer, and to “ inform ” them that 
a strike is in progress. The object and effect is 
pecuniary injury to the employer and intimidation to 
the applicant, for it is well known that free workmen 
accepting such employment are frequently the victims 
of cowardly assaults. The information given oy the 
picket is an implied threat of bodily harm, tending to 
frighten the informed into refusing the offered em- 
ployment. And, even if it were not, the picket is 
poking his nose into other people’s business for the 
purpose of inflicting loss. This is invasion. 

The defenders of pickets and boycotts play with 
technicalities, when they argue that a combination 
of acts are non-invasive if it can be shown that each, 
individually considered, is so. Even murder could be 
defended by such argument. The murderer using a 
pistol for his deed performs a number of acts, such as 
buying the pistol, loading it, pointing it at his victim, 
and pulling the trigger, each of which acts, individ- 
ually considered, is non-invasive, but in combination 
they constitute murder. A combination of acts must 
be judged, not by each one, but by the intention and 
result of all. 

Instead of producing happiness, peace, and content- 
ment, — the fundamental premise in the derivation of 
the law of equal freedom, — strikes and boycotts lead 
to intense class hatred between organized and free 
workmen, to unreasonable intolerance, to cowardly 
personal assaults, to unjust discriminations, to 
pecuniary losses, in short, to a condition hardly second 
to a state of war, without any redeeming feature. The 
law of equal freedom cannot legitimately be used in 
defence of those measures. Hvueo BILeraM. 


I gladly avail myself of the opportunity the 
editor of Liberty has afforded me, and proceed, 
very briefly, to deal with Mr. Bilgram’s amaz- 
ing—and amusing—fallacies. He finds in my 
article much that is illogical, but I disclaim all 
responsibility for his discoveries. My conclu- 
sion, I grant, does not follow from his premises, 
—that is, from the meaning he chooses to put 
into mine,—but I respectfully decline his 
gratuitous emendations. 

Yes, freedom that does not include the right 
to inflict injury—of non-invasive kinds—is not 
freedom “ according to this writer,” and every 
other consistent libertarian. But, for the inti- 
mation that I justify implied intimidation 
interspersed occasionally with actual personal 
assaults, my article furnishes not the slenderest 
foundation. Mr. Bilgram must really learn to 
read without prejudice. Invasion is necessarily 
injurious in some degree ; but injury is not 
always invasive. Equal liberty precludes in- 
vasive injuries, and no other. It may injure 
my feelings to know that Mr. Bilgram considers 
my argument illogical, but I have no ground 
for complaint. It may injure a thief to be 
called a thief, but that is no invasion either. 

I may injure an employer by suddenly quitting 
his service, or a grocer by withdrawing my 
patronage from him, or a saloon-keeper by 
opening a saloon next door to his, but in none 





of these cases is there invasion. And, when I 
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ing and secondary. It did not occur to that 
illogical body to deny that the withholding of 
patronage from “ interested parties ” was 
boycotting. 

But, passing over the original definition, I 
deny that efforts to involve uninterested people 
constitute invasion. Everything depends on th 
nature of the efforts. They are invasive when 
they are invasive. If I involve the whole world 
in a boycott by merely threatening to boycott 
those who do not join with me, I am still within 
the limits of equal liberty. But I have already 
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yviolate and destroy the first and essential 
dition, equal liberty. 

The fact that picketing, boycotting, etc., 

wstroy some people’s peace and contentment is 
jolly irrelevant and immaterial. Some people 
r unhappy When we laugh at their religion, 
vlities, or economics ; is that an argument 

minst free speech and candid criticism ? 

“All of Mr. Bilgram’s errors proceed from a 
»mmon source—confusion on the fundamental 
yestion of the nature and test of invasion. He 
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Is he post-office department at Washington, 
hrough the postmaster of New York, for the 
entry of Liberty ‘as second-class matter, such 
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“What proof have you to offer that this is a 
bona fide list of paying subscribers? Can you 
produce the letters in which your subscribers 
ordered the paper, enclosing remittances? ” 

I explained that in the lapse of years since 
the last publication I had moved my office 
several times, and in the moving had gotten rid 
of much rubbish, including cumbrous files of 
business letters. . 

“That is unfortunate,’ he murmured ; “ but 
from what, then, is this list made up?” 

“ From the last corrected proofs furnished 
years ago by the mailing agency that I pre- 
viously patronized, on the margins of which 
proofs I have noted from time to time such 
changes as have been ordered.” 

“ Have you this old list? ” 

“ No,” I answered ; “ it was cut up to make 
‘copy’ for my new printer, and, on completion 
of the work, the ‘ copy’ was destroyed.” 

After remarking again upon the lamentable 
character of these successive catastrophes, he 
suggested : 

“ Well, the only thing you can do is to accom- 
pany your application with a letter to the post- 
master-general describing your predicament, 
which letter we will forward. But I doubt very 
much if Washington will find it satisfactory.” 

The next day I brought the letter, and re- 
ceived a temporary permit to mail through 
second-class channels on condition of depositing 
postage-money at the third-class rate (amount- 
ing, in the case of a small paper like Liberty, to 
about sixteen cents a pound), the difference 
between this and the second-class rate to be 
refunded in the event of a granting of the 
re-entry. 

A month passed. Then, early in January, I 
received notice from the postmaster that the 
department had decided to deny the application, 
unless he, the postmaster, could certify, on 
evidence satisfactory to himself, that Liberty’s 
subscription list was genuine. As the post- 
master’s assistant, the young man before re- 
ferred to, remarked at our succeeding interview, 
relaxing a little from his more sombre mood : 

“ Washington has done what it never did be- 
fore in such a case; it has put it up to us, and 
we must put it up to you.” 

Then he added: “ We have carefully com- 
pared your New York city list with the direc- 
tory, and find that some of your subscribers’ 
names are not in the directory at all, while 
others are credited with addresses in no respect 
like those on your list.” 

Now, members of the unprivileged classes, 
from whom, of course, a paper like Liberty 
recruits a portion of its subscribers, are not 
uncommonly weary wanderers over the face of 
the earth, not remaining in any one place long 
enough to get into the directory. Liberty’s 

subscribers, too, are like government officials in 
the single particular that they rarely resign, but 
not infrequently die; and, in a city like New 
York, few of them owning mansions on Fifth 
avenue, they are apt to flit from one quarter to 
another several times in the course of two years. 
When I reminded the young man of these pos- 
sibilities and their effects on the subscription 
list of a paper after two years’ suspension, the 
reminder seemed to strike him forcibly, for he 





yeott #™uspended animation, I had made similar appli- 
1 within ffations, occasioned by suspensions, removals, 
already (nd changes in periodicity, all of which had 
on been granted with no more serious trouble than 
s always caused in these cases by the post- 
g “in. Muaster-general’s habit of hanging such applica- 
ual free fMions on a hook for a month or two before con- 
isa @idering them. But this time a new experience 
and asin store for me. Since the last suspension 
ut it e Madden régime had set in, with its marvel- 
s that [Mus devices for lessening the business of the 
; OF post-office department,—devices adopted for 
can be fhe three-fold purpose of checking the deficit 
is con- #MPcasioned by the congressional policy of rob- 
1d con- Ming Peter Letter-writer to pay Paul 
lollars #M\ewspaper-reader, discouraging the establish- 
se to nent of new publications that might endanger 
condu- Mle prosperity of older organs securely enlisted 
vill the cause of privilege, and exercising an 
egar’s Mudirect press-censorship over papers like 
ithout [@Piberty, that serve to keep alive the spirit of 
tions. febellion in the “ dangerous classes” and cause 
hose ne heads of kings and postmaster-generals to 
y good fie uneasy, 
On presenting my application at the post- 
ed. iifice, I was received by the young man in 
nly, harge of the second-class matter division, who, 
ind to ##P’nd and polite, but serious and firm,—the 
; if we #MPal mask worn for these solemn humbug- 
t for ries —asked for a copy of Liberty’s subscrip- 
Equal Pn list. No such demand had ever been made 
is of nme before, but, having heard something of 
good new régime, I had come provided. So I 
not be MP"duced a printed copy of the list, and handed 
say over. The official cast his eye down the 
lled by fi'umns of addresses, and put the next 
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subject. Instead, he renewed his old question: 
“What proofs can you offer us?” 

“ What, indeed? ” said I; “ you certainly 
don’t expect me to write to each of my sub- 
scribers and procure an affidavit? ” 

“It’s not for us to say what you shall do,” 
was the inexorable answer, “ but the proofs 
must be forthcoming.” 

“ Well, now, let me suggest,” said I,—and 
may the goddess of good manners, if there is 
one, forgive me for abetting such impudent 
processes !—“ let me suggest that the depart- 
ment select from the list, at random, as many 
names as it chooses, and communicate with the 
parties for its own satisfaction.” 

“Oh! the department doesn’t do that sort of 
thing,” he answered. 

“1 have been informed that it does,” said I. 
“Oh! it may have done something of the sort 
in one or two cases, but it isn’t in that business.” 
My suggestion, however, was not fruitless, 
for, seeing that there was nothing else to be 
done, he agreed to forward a letter from me to 
the department, making this proposal. “ And 
when you bring me the letter,” he added, “ you 
might bring also any letters received during the 
last month relating to new subscriptions and 
renewals.” 

The following day I appeared at his desk, 
bringing a considerable package of such letters. 
Many of them were from subscribers who are 
also my acquaintances and friends, and natu- 
rally a large portion of what they had written 
related to private matters. But he read them 
from end to end, in my presence, as calmly as 
if the procedure were the most natural and com- 
monplace in the world. He had the grace, how- 
ever, to refrain from comment on the private 
passages, but concerning the rest he made 
searching inquiry. One, from an old friend of 
the paper, began: “I send you three dollars for 
a year’s subscription.” 

“ How is this? ” he asked; “ three dollars 
is not the subscription price.” 

“The gentleman sent an excess,” said I, “ de- 
siring to contribute to the paper’s growth.” 

Plump came the next question: “ And what 
did you do with the money?” 

“T placed it with the paper’s receipts.” 

“ You did not appropriate it to the sending of 
copies of the paper to other individuals? ” 

“ Not in especial; all the receipts are used 
in paying the general expenses.” 

And so this petty examination continued to 
the end. Finally, leaving the letters, I took my 
departure. Remember, this occurred early in 
January. 

I heard nothing more till toward the middle 
of February. Then I began to receive from 
subscribers in different parts of the country 
elaborate and regularly-printed blanks which 
had been sent to them from Washington by the 
department, asking them a set series of about a 
dozen questions concerning their subscription 
to Liberty, how much they paid, how they paid 
it, whether any extra inducements were held 
out to secure their subscriptions, etc., etc., ete. 

I thought this rather remarkable, seeing that 
“the department wasn’t in that business,” and 
I perceived that the lessening of the second-class 
deficit was to provide salaries for the extra and 





had nothing further to say on this phase of the 








useless clerical work thus created. I imagine, 
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too, that some of these blanks must have 
brought peculiar answers that will remain care- 
fully hidden in the department’s archives. The 
blanks were dated February 5, the postal 
authorities having delayed another month be- 
fore acting on my suggestion. But at least, 
thought I, the department will now get the 
evidence that it desires, or rather that it does 
not desire, and I shall get a decision speedily, 
one way or the other. But again was I disap- 
pointed. Month after month elapsed, and still 
no word from Washington. Toward the end of 
April, my patience becoming exhausted, I sent 
the department a vigorous letter of protest, as a 
result of which, early in May, five months after 
the date of my application, I was notified by the 
postmaster that Washington had directed him 
to enter Liberty as second-class matter, it hav- 
ing been found that the manner of its publica- 
tion was in conformity with the requirements of 
the law. But the terrible Madden could not 
refrain from sending me, through the post- 
master, a message of warning as to what would 
happen to me, should I do this, or that, or the 
other. 

Well, at last Liberty is re-entered, and I am 
again in possession of the extra monies that I 
have had to deposit to secure its passage through 
the mails. Meanwhile scarcely a day of these 
five months but has brought forth its column in 
the newspapers regarding the scandals and in- 
vestigations rife in the post-office department 
at Washington. Evidently the authorities there 
are so absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own rottenness that they have no time for their 
regular duties. 

I am well aware that, in publishing these 
facts, I am not “ making myself solid ” with 
the department. If it were not sure before, it is 
perfectly sure now that this paper will be sub- 
jected henceforth to constant and careful 
scrutiny, in search of technical excuse for its 
exclusion from the second-class privilege. 
Nevertheless, the satisfaction of telling the 
story to my readers is worth all that it may cost. 

T. 


Searchlights on Government. 


Each man should continually bring home to 
himself the truth that he is still governed. 
Not by a king, but nevertheless he is governed. 
People are soothed with the idea that they 
choose their governors. In fact, a majority 
goes through the form of choosing governors, 
but in fact this majority is only the instru- 
ment of politicians, and in fact the supposed 
majority is often a real minority. Thus it 
often happens that by corrupt tactics the 
minority governs. <A tree is judged by its 
fruits. What are the fruits of this so-called 
popular government? The current press 
reports the mayor of Minneapolis a wholesale 
bribe-taker,—first a fugitive from justice, now 
pleading insanity. The lieutenant-governor 
of Missouri a bribe-taker and bribe-giver. 
The legislature of Missouri a mere market to 
give away valuable franchises. The city 
council of St. Louis a mere tool in the hands 
of the franchise-selling Boss Butler and his 
gang. One man paid the gang a quarter of a 
million for a street-railway franchise, and sold 


the franchise within a week for a million dol- 
lars’ net profit. The legislature of Illinois . 
in an uproar, because the speaker and his 
backers forced through grab laws. The city 
council of Chicago has for years been as 
notorious a house of “ graft ” as the city 
council of New York, and even now it is a 
question if franchises will not be extended in 
defiance of the popular will, as is the case 
also here in New York, where the L’Homme- 
dieu bill and the gas-grab bill passed in 
defiance of popular protest. Three-cent 
car-fares and a limitation on the great mu- 
nicipal franchises in Cleveland have been 
defeated thus far, and the Ohio legislature, the 
obedient tool of the bosses, passed laws to make 
reform ineffective and to deprive cities of local 
self-government. These are not the occasional 
cases ; they are the constant practice. Reform is 
the exceptional and spasmodic condition. Tweed 
stands for the regular course, Croker for the 
general practice. The daily press notes that the 
district attorney of New York will try to break 
shameful leases of valuable city water-front, 
made to favorites for corrupt and nominal prices 
and for long terms. These things are not local. 
They are found in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, San 
Francisco. Wherever property of money value, 
such as water-front or franchises, is in the hands 
of the governors (called representatives), there 
will corruption and a betrayal of trust be found. 
There is no exception. No city so small but that 
its government is used for plunder. Instead of 
seeing that the machine which produces such 
results is a failure, the people go on ever crying 
“ Reform,” ever hoping for that which in the 
nature of things is impossible. The people as a 
mass will never be interested in government. 
Those who can use government for personal 
profit always will be interested to govern. And 
that is the history of government the world over 
and in all times. It is the engine which serves 
the purposes of the scheming few. 

C. E. S. Woop. 


The indefatigable-J. T. Small, in a letter to 
the “ Boston Courier ” answering that journal’s 
contention that all Anarchists are insane, meant 
to say: “If Jefferson was right in his assertion 
that ‘ that government is best which governs the 
least,’ why is it taken for granted that a man 


| who declares that ‘ that government is best 


which governs not at all’ is likely to land in an 


|. insane asylum?” But the sane editor of the 


“ Courier ” made him say: “ If Jefferson was 
right in his assertion that ‘ that government is 
best which governs the heart, why is it taken 
for granted that a man who declares that ‘ that 
government is lost which governs not at all’ is 
likely to land in an insane asylum?” Had Mr. 
Byington fallen upon that issue of the “ Cou- 
rier,” perhaps he would have concluded that in 
the columns of Liberty he is fortunate in his 
insane editor, after all. 


In a number of recent injunctions hundreds 
of men were named as defendants. This is 


a successful trick at present, but may it not 
prove a boomerang? Labor is submissive, 
law-abiding, and superstitious in relation to the 





courts ; but suppose it takes it into its head 
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‘ poses 9) 

they are not printed correctly. Oh, well, the Baking, th 
compositor needn’t worry. He will rarely ack an ech 
make nonsense of James’s articles. James hip.fmmpriests OF P 
self usually sees to that part of the work. nein 
yay uptowt 

had an app 
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An Uninteresting Victim. 
Always in favor of freedom of the press, yet up 
moved by the shrieks arising from the application of 
the thumbscrew to those organs of respectable 















venality which claim a monopoly of the right to def 
the law, I was about to write an article for Liberty 
expressive of the conflicting emotions aroused withiy 
me by the enactment of Pennsylvania’s new libel lay, 
when the following editorial from the New York 
“Truth Seeker ” came under my eye; and, being 
straightway convinced that I gould write nothing m 
the subject half as good, I determined to transfer it 
to these columns as a most satisfactory statement of 
my position: 

Smarting under the enactment by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature of a bill to muzzle the press,— 
reference to which has been made in these columns 


several times,—the daily press has broken out in 


‘ ae were inspi 
rebellion and become lawless and anarchistic, advo ‘} 


cating defiance of the law and disobedience of it, aul a P 
expressing an intention to disregard it and fight it = 
by voting 


and procure its repeal, and to defeat every man for 
office who voted for it. These insurgent sheets nov 
talk about “ artificial crimes” as though such 
statutes were something new, and, altogether, area 
violent, lawless, anarchistic, rebellious lot, commit: 
ting blasphemy against the State, and other crimes 
which heretofore they have advocated punishing, tw 
numerous to mention. Infamous is the mildest 
epithet they apply to the bill. 

The bill certainly is all that they say it is. It 
makes it a crime to print a paper without placing # 
the head of its editorial columns the name of the 
responsible editor and owner. This the newspapers 
eall the “ artificial crime.” It allows damages for 
alleged physical and mental suffering following the 
publication of facts detrimental to the reputations 
of men, and does not permit the publisher to plead 
the truth of the alleged libel as justification. In 
other words, if Mr. Quay used the funds of the Statt 
and some publisher printed the fact, Mr. Quay coli 
mulct him in damages, because using State funds 
for private purposes, even though they are replaced, 
is one form of stealing. Negligence in the ascertait 
ment of facts is also made the basis for damage stilt 
And, if libelous matter- has been made specially 
prominent by the use of pictures or cartoons, the 
jury shall have the right to award punitive damagé 

The bill is really aimed at the cartoonists. Ser 
ator Quay has suffered at their hands, and so has 
Governor Pennypacker. In the memorandum whit 
the latter filed with the bill when he signed it he 
said: : 
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A cartoon in a daily journal of May 2 defines the 
question with entire precision. An ugly little dwarf 
representing the governor of the commonwealth stands 
on a crude stool. The stool is subordinate to and plac 
alongside of a huge printing-press with wheels as larg? 
as those of an ox team, and all are so arranged as to 
give the idea that, when the press starts, the stool and 
its occupant will be thrown to the ground. : 
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put into words, the cartoon asserts to the world that 
s is above the law and greater in strength than 





in- ye pres 
government. No self-respecting people will permit 
Writ ch an attitude to be long maintained. In England a 
L can. La tury ago the offender would have been drawn and 
Z i yartered and his head stuck upon a pole without the 
) Jail es, In America today this is the kind of arrogance 
| toa “hic “goeth before a fall.” 
h jnd, as the governor construes the bill,—and he 
L wh ows what is intended to be done under it,—for 
” a ntinual persistent violation of the law the publi- 
hing ation so offending may be abated by the courts as a 


e public nuisance.” 

The States of this Union are governed in various 
ays by yarious bodies—legislatures, governors, 
jurches, politicians, the press. The people them- 
vlves have little real influence. They are led by the 


» 


use ses by these forces. When they imagine they are 
the hinking, they are but as walls of wood, and give 


ly ck an echo of what they have been told by the 

es himmpriests OF politicians, or have read in the papers. 

ome yea’s ago a political procession was going our 
yay uptown, and in it was a friend with whom we 
had an appointment later. Walking along with him, 
it vas surprising to note the demonstrations made by 
he paraders. They cheered everything they saw— 
reviewing-stands, the banners across the streets, the 
mottoes thereon, the flags, the girls on the balconies 
yatching them, the bands, a brewery wagon, and one 
le gnother. They were a hurrahing, howling mob of 

t to defyfimimonkeys. These walkers were not of the so-called 
Liberty @guower class of voters, men who required assistance 

dl withs 0 mark their ballots, but business men, lawyers, and 
highly-paid employees of banks, well-dressed, alleged- 


ret un- 


ation of 


ibel lay, o-be-intelligent citizens, each with a few dollars in 
vork his pocket, which most of them dropped in the 
eing siloons on the way to get up more political enthu- 


sasm. In answer to our inquiry whether the parade 


thing o 
finished at the lunati€ asylum, and whether arrange- 


wes ments had been made for the proper accommodation 
ie inthe strong wards for so many at once, we were 

called opprobrious names and threatened with bodily 
wil. ejectment from the ranks, to which we could offer 
Bl no reasonable objection, as the procession was no 
~ = place for any sane man. These were the “ intelligent 
mere: voters” who elect the men who make our laws. They 
.. advo eh inspired by the press and the politicians, with 
f it, allem side remarks by the ministers as to its being 
cht it the desire of God that they should save the republic 
ee for by voting the straight ticket. Now that the press 
rane and politicians have fallen out in Pennsylvania, the 


‘h “statesmen” have muzzled the press, which in turn 
will pound the politicians till the voters, at the 


is behest of the newspapers, retire them to private 
wil citizenship. It is another fitting place for the old 
ing, to uying that, when rogues fall out, honest men get 
ae their dues. It will be surprising, however, if the 
honest men have sufficient wit and skill to take 
It them. 
neing t _Pennsylvania’s newspapers have announced their 
the intention to defy the law, and one of them repub- 
papers lished the cartoon to which Governor Pennypacker 
“at thjects so strongly that he would like to see the 
ing the Mast, editor, and publisher drawn and quartered 
ation and their heads stuck upon poles without the gates. 
plead The law is clearly in violation of the constitution 


“ts of the State, as well as of the national document. 
ne State Unconstitutionality, however, does not restrain the 













ae ‘ourts and politicians in matters favoring the 

ail churches, and that defect of the law may not save a 
»placed, few editors. Some poor men who cannot afford to 

certait fight may be convicted, but this is a law which par- 
pape Neularly hits the wealthy papers, and so it will 

lly probably be declared invalid by the courts. Most of 
a P the judges nowadays are looking for better official 

Jamage positions. 


The newspapers of this country are not very strong 
advocates of liberty, except for themselves. They 
have no word to say against the encroachments upon 
Personal liberty, of the police; a man was shot by a 
Policeman in a raid and the policeman has never been 
tried, but the press of the city has not printed a word 


Sen- 
> has 
n which 
it he 


es ‘ondemning the outrage, though it was of such a 
stands flagrant nature as to be denounced by a supreme 

1 place MOurt judge who has himself been denounced in turn 
bs ‘ our police commissioner; our press never says a 
‘ol and ord when some humble citizen is arrested without 


one of our mammoth scavenger sheets has condemned 
the outrage upon American principles of the police of 
Los Angeles who locked up a lot of citizens when 
Teddy came to town, because they were of a different 
political school; and it was not till this Pennsyl- 
vania law was signed that one of them picked up 
sufficient courage, or thought it well, to say that our 
police commissioner is wrong in criticising a supreme 
court justice for maintaining that the sentencing of 
some gamblers is a small matter when the theory 
that every man’s house is his castle is in danger. 
The “Sun” makes a start back to first principles in 
saying: “ That unknown on the supreme bench [it 
was Judge Gaynor, of Brooklyn, in the “ North 
American Review ”] is the right man in the right 
place at a time of very grave need. For, if the police 
department is to be vitiated with the notion that the 
principle of ‘a man’s house is his castle’ is to be 
sacrificed to convict ‘some gamblers,’ the police de- 
partment has been led into a state of mind not only 
deplorable but dangerous, and it cannot too soon be 
relieved of it. Faults on the bench stand a poor 
prospect of remedy and the police department is 
certain to be brought to discredit when the police 
commissioner discloses a total lack of understanding 
of the first principles by which the bench is 
inspired.” 

There is a world of words wasted on the subject 
of liberty. Our orators, stump-speakers, preachers, 
congressmen, legislators, officials of all grades, shout 
for liberty; they saw the air and make the eagle 
scream on the glorious Fourth, roar defiance and 
condemnation of the Old World aristocracy and 
crowned tyrants, whoop for freedom for all man- 
kind, declare that all men are equal before the law 
in this great republic, that every citizen is a 
sovereign, that the sun never sets upon a flag be- 
neath which there is not a serf, a tyrant, or a slave. 
The newspapers echo them, and the people think they 
are free. But, when we come to business, to the real 
thing, how much condemnation do we hear of the 
tyrannical acts of government? Who besides the 
Liberals have condemned the principle which permits 
a Comstock? Who besides them remonstrate against 
Sunday laws? Who besides them denounce blas- 
phemy laws, or defend free speech except as a general 
principle? The papers which consistently maintain 
American principles can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Who opposes the attempt to keep a man 
out of congress for no reason but that he holds an 
unpopular religion in a country in which all religions 
are upon the same footing? And, to his shame be it 
said, one man calling himself a Liberal joined in the 
hue and ery against that man. Liberty is a great 
shibboleth, a round mouthful, and, when an orator 
brings his fist down upon the table and shouts for it 
till the air rings, the people all applaud—and then 
go home and denounce everybody not of their sect, 
and say “ there ought to be a law passed to sup- 
press ” everything with which they disagree. 

Looking over the country, reading the speeches of 
the politicians, listening to the preachers, reading 
the newspapers, talking with the people, one is apt 
to conclude that Moncure D. Conway has too much 
reason for his pessimistic opinion that we are going 
down, down, down. We hope the politicians will 
muzzle the Pennsylvania press till it rises up in its 
might and pounds the boodlers arid destroyers of 
liberty into the ground. 


The Letter Killeth, but— 


To the Editor of Liberty: 
I see that, according to B. Shaw, Liberty is a paper 
which contains a half-pennyworth of balderdash to an 
intolerable deal of discussion. Is this so? 
WoRDSWORTH DONISTHORPE. 
Kintbury, England. 


The Single Taxer’s Only Occupation. 
{Ironicus in “ Lucifer.’”’] 


A man with capital and land can do a great deal; a 
man with capital and no land can do something; but 
a man with land and no capital can—well, he might 





the shadow of a charge being made against him; not 











THE ATTITUDE OF ANARCHISM 


TOWARD 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 
BY 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


An address delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, on September 14, 1899, before the Conference 
on Trusts held under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. 





Price, Five Cents; 100 Copies, $3.00. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Beng. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 





*“ Read the vital words of this woman.” 
—The Conservator. 
WHITMAN’S IDEAL DEMOCRACY, 
AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
BY 
HELENA BORN. 





These essays treat not alone of the poets of revolt, but 
discuss, from the Anarchist point of view, economic ques- 
tions of the day, such as the ethics of strikes and labor 
unions, individualism and organization, marriage and sex 
problems. 

“A radical individualist.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“In these essays one comes in touch with a rare 
spirit.”—Boston Herald.” 

“ Fine examples of serious writing.”—The Socialist 
Spirit. 





A simple volume, beautifully printed. 
Sq. 12mo, boards, $1.00. 


Copies for sale by 
HELEN Turts, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





What is Anarchism ? 


An explanation by Stephen T. Byington. 5 copies for 2 
cents, 50 for 10 cents, 150 for 25 cents, 750 for $1. Postage paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 70 Otis St., Fast Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Ideophonic 


A NEW 


SYSTEM OF BOOKS 





for 


Acquiring Languages 


RoBERT Morris PIERCE 


The Ideophonic Texts are designed to furnish abundant material for forming those myriad associations of ment 
and organic processes which constitute the acquisition of languages. The zdeas are presented by means of the native ly 
guage of the student, and the sounds of the foreign language by means of the Universal Alphabet of the Internatio 


Phonetic Association, as shown in the reduced facsimiles below. 


German Texts for English Readers 


ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 1. 
uced facsimile of two facing pages. 


Four parallel texts, as shown in the roto | 
Editorial Critic: George Hemp 


Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Mich- 
igan. 26 +239 octavo pages. Cloth. $1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. 


SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 2. 


Same arrangement as that of Act 1. 
torial Critic: George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. 


Edi- 
(Partly prepared.) 


French Texts for English Readers 


Lupovic HALEvy’s L-ABBE CONSTANTIN Part 1. 


Four parallel texts, similar 


in arrangement to those shown above. Editorial Critic: Paul Passy Editor 








GreeK Texts for English Readers 


XENOPHON’s ANABASIS Book 1. 


those mentioned above. In the phonic text the attempt is made to represent j 
actual Athenian pronunciation of the time of Xenophon: 
Cloth. $1,00. 


George Hempl. 
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Four parallel texts, similar in arrangement 


Consulting Edit 


(Partly Prepared) If, at t 
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advance orders received for them. Other Series are contemplated, as of Anglo-Saxon, Chin) 


Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Russian, 


as well as Series for other than English readers, as French Texts for German Readers g 


English Texts for French Readers. 









d will depend somewhat on the number oft ment of J 


pinciden: 
fore th: 
evicide, 


Sanskrit, and Spanish Texts for English Readen| 





FACING PAGES OF “TELL” 








of “Le Maitre Phonétique.” Cloth. $1.00. (Preparation arranged for.) 
John Locke: 
“And to make the reading and 
understanding of it the less tedious 
and difficult to him, let him hel; “ “nihelm Yel aa 
himself if he please with the English - 
Translation. Nor let the Objection “ast: : 
‘that he will then know it only by Qeewte “vast “1g ha:p ‘aox am “‘le:bon teu few'li:nen, 
rote, fright any one. This, when Comes ba:p ‘varp ont “kint da‘bamm, vi ‘em — 
well consider’d, is not of any Mo- vet “hin, eae 
ment against, but plainly for this vi 8 “brandat, vi os ‘vo-xt ont “vinbel “tei:t 
Way of learning a Language. For ont ‘alo ‘vaso ‘aviny:nt in don ‘ti:fo. 
Languages are only to be learned by — 15 ‘volta ‘genn dan “bi:denman ex‘aeten; 
rote.” dox as ist ‘nan un'me-clig, im ze:t ‘selpst. 
Edmond Demolins: . —— nag Rata Bel 
“In short, the only practical and aan Sune iene vn ginast 
rapid way of learning a language is —dost ‘ligt 8! 19 ‘kan 8 ex'nargen mit doo 
to store in the memory as many i 
words and phrases as possible. By _— 
— — has .ead + under- esa 
st — which is easy with a trans- EC ‘ 
lation — twelve or fifteen volumes Sonn Woot ch te > — gi -goged 
of Latin, he knows Latin.” wget << - . se alee 











For WHAT 
Remarkable 


For Its Fundamental Principle 
that languages are to be learned quite as 


Wie's brandet, wie es wogt und Wirbel siebt 
Und alle Wasser aufriihrt in der Tiefe. 

—Ich wollte gern den Biedermann erretten; 
Doch es ist rein unméglich, ihr seht selbst. 
Baumgarten (noch auf den Knieen) 

So muss ich fallen in des Feindes Hand, 

Das nahe Rettungsufer im Gesichte! 

"— Dort liegt’s! Ich kann’s erreichen mit den 
Augen, 





Ld] Withelm Told “6 


Rwodi 
what? I have also @ life to los, 
havs wife and child at+home, an he — 
look thither, 
how it breaks, how it surges and eddies forms 
and all waters up+etirs in the depth. 
—I would gladly the good+man rescue; 
yet it is purely impossible, you see y 
Baumgarten (mill on the knees) 
then must I fall in the enemy's hand, 
the near saving+shore in+the sight! 
— there lies it! I can it reach with the 
eyes, 








Ruods 
What! and have I not, then, a life to lose, 
A wife and child at home as well 
as he? 
See, how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, 
And the lake eddies up from all its depths! 
Right gladly would I save the worthy man; 
But ‘tis impossible, as you must see. 
Baumgarten (still kneeling) 
Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands, 
And with the port of safety close in sight! 
Yonder it lies! My eyes can meas» 
ure it, 


fi 





much by Practice as by Theory: that ideas 
and sounds, to beeome sufficiently associated 
in the mind, must actually be present in the 
mind—in the right combinations — over, 
and over, and over again. 


For id System of Phonic Nota- 


on, 
the Universal Alphabet of ‘‘ Le Maitre Pho- 
nétique,” a journal circulated in 35 different 
countries. This alphabet has already been 
applied to about 200 languages and dialects, 
and bids fair to come into world-wide popular 
use. After one language has been learned by 
it, other languages are much easier to learn. 


For Its Four Parallel Texts 


On the two facing 
foreign text, an ordinary 
a free rendering of the text. r 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. : : 
are to be congratulated that the editor has not followed the usual custom of inventing 
a new system which they have to practice on before really starting in. 


James Geppes, Professor of Romance Langua 


The Study of Modern Languages in Boston, Mass. 


(From Le Maitre Phonétique for March, 1901) 


The publication of the Ideophonic Texts for Acquiring Languages . . 
zeal at once rare and determined in the teaching of languages by the phonetic method. 
four parallel texts of the subject-matter: a phonic 

text, a word-for-word rendering of the text, and 
The sounds of any language are taught by means of 


ages 
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Students of phonetic systems 
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always in sight, three of them corresponding, 
line for line, and word for word: thus se- 
curing perfect ease of reference. Each text 
is, however, distinct from the others: thus 
enabling the student to pin his attention ex- 
clusively and continuously on any one of 
them he may choose. 

For Its Phonic German Text 
giving the exact pronunciation and stress of 
each word as spoken in the particular context 
in which tt occurs. Pronunciations as com- 
monly given in text-books, grammars and 
dictionaries, are not only few in number and 
inexact, but arbitrary: fitted to no particular 
context. 


For Its Ordinary German Text 
corresponding line for line and word for 
word with the phonic German text, and 
printed in large, clear roman type. 

For Its Verbal English Text, 

a word-for-word rendering, Curmnpenting 
line for line with the ordinary German an 
phonic German texts: enabling the student 
or instructor to find at a glance the literal 
meaning of each word in the particular con- 
text in which it occurs. 

For Its Free English Text 
giving the general idea and spirit of the 
: rman, and often a literal rendering of the 

nes, 





UNIVERSAL ALPHABET 


In this table, the letters representing the voiceless sounds, that is, the sounds produced without vibration 
of the vocal cords, are enclosed in curves ( ). 


Gams 


2 denotes that the preceding sound is relatively long 

* denotes that the sounds just after it are relatively loud. 

denotes that the sound under it is nasal, or produced 
with the passage from throat to nose open. 





Palate 


[ ] denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is high. 
L J denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is low. 
7 denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds rises. 
\ denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds falls. 
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Henry Sweet: 

_ “Phonetics is almost as old as 
civilization itself... It is the un 
phonetic, not the phonetic methods | 
that are an innovation.” 1 


Paul Passy: 





“I was disagreeably surprised to - 
observe that in American schools, | just on t 
as almost everywhere in France, Je: tice 
they make use, from the very start, juste 
of the German characters, so em r 
barrassing to beginners, and which are par 
there is every a vantage in not tak | 
ing up till later on. Hatres 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler: Miiymar 

“Words are not words without j 
context, motive, and life.’ aptain 
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For WHOM hmong 
Designed Osgood - 
For All Students of German, of the ci 
whether having private or class instru 
or studying by themselves only, who more th: 
to start —_, not start hn to be on 
par ng elped and corrected, not conti Althoug 
ay indered and led astray, to proct 
rapidly, not at a snail’s pace, and tot prehensi 
the theory that practice makes perfect. Mr. B 
For All Teachers of German I. , si 
(whether teaching “ Tell” or not) who kommand int 
that German can be acquired only by covt 
ing an enormous amount of ground; @ should s 
who know, theretore, that their duty is 
furnish their pupils with the —_ refine bs Judg 
and powerful instruments for self-inst 
tion which can be obtained. If not adopt 
as a regular text-book, this volume may Acco: 
used as a supblementary text. ‘a- 
For All Students whose Pront pene 
ciation is Bad: Blas he 
and the pronunciation of English-speati . 
students is apt to be very bad. of the i 
For All Teachers who are Uniiicad le 
certain as to Pronunciatic which j 
or rencering. or who have a local or Imig 
fect pronunciation, and who want std innocer 
uides, such as the phonic text and the wo 
or-word rendering for their own ws angry | 
home or in the class. are 3 
For All Students who Read ere 1s 
Aloud: upon t] 
and should students not read aloud mort a 
less: in class and out? ays, b 
For All Teachers of Gert were h: 
Phonology 4 
who now confine their teaching to mere® punish 
mentary theory, for lack of accurate 
practical texts on which to set students came 
work finding things out for themselves. that it 


For All Students of Gen 

Phonetics and Philolog? 

who are interested in the structure of? 
German language. 
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